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In a recent survey of what school dis- 
tricts were doing to disseminate and 
implement educational research, returns 
were received from twenty school study 
councils, eighteen school districts with 
research departments, and twenty school 
districts without research departments.1! 
While the sample was small, the returns 
Suggest that the general picture is not 
a pretty one. A small proportion of dis- 
tricts appear to be working at the prob- 
lem. School study councils seem to supply 
the best hope but their membership is 
limited and budgets are meager. Much of 
what the study councils attempt to dis- 
seminate is the result of their own 
studies and those of other councils; the 
reservoir of studies in universities, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
National Science Foundation is not fully 
exploited. Research bureaus are few in 
number and are essentially information 
arms of superintendents and not research 
agencies in the broader sense. Most dis- 
eoncerting of all, the information does 
not appear to be getting through to a 
majority of the teachers. 


On the assumption that educational re- 
search should make a difference in the 
practice of school districts, the prob- 
lems that seem to characterize present 
practice will be analyzed and some sug- 
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gestions for overcoming such problems 
will be made. 


The Problems 


There is first the problem of communi- 
cation. When asked about possible ob- 
Stacles to the dissemination and appli- 
cation of research, one study council 
secretary said: "The greatest block is 
the lack of understanding of the research 
findings by the classroom teacher." An- 
other study council spokesman saw its 
problem as "breaking through administra- 
tive and supervisory echelons to reach 
and influence the classroom teachers." 
And a teacher put it this way: 

I have found that many of the teachers do not 
use resesrch findings because they do not al- 
ways understand the language they (the findings) 
are written in, andalso because they are print- 
ed at random in many different places. 

The problem of communication seems to 
break into several parts. There is need 
for personnel to examine many studies 
from many sources and to decide which of 
these will be of interest to teachers. 
There is need to devise and implement 
means for dissemination. Plans of joint 
action should be devised so every school 
district will not have to cope with this 
whole pracess on its own. 


A second major problem has to do with 
organizational arrangements: (1) the 
ways in which a district deploys its 
teaching and administrative staff so as 
to take into account research findings; 
and (2) the budget allacated for research 
and research-related activities. One bu- 
reau noted such needs as: 


a Time to review available research publica- 
tions of various types in order to glean those 
few studies and findings that meet such cri- 
teria as (1) meeting the standards of good re- 
search; (2) dealing with problems of direct 
concern to personnel of this district. 

be. Time to abstract and report. 

c. Time for busy administrators and supervi- 
sors to read and follow up on the selected re- 
search reports they are sent. 
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One could argue that lack of staff and 
budget to implement research is sympto- 
matic of a problem and not the problem 
itself. Indeed, in the final section of 
this paper I shall take the position that 
a clear recognition of what is involved 
in research understanding and utiliza- 
tion is basic to any improved program. 
Even so, it does seem important to note 
that schools generally have neither ade- 
guate staff nor budget to promote ac- 
tivities designed to integrate research 
findings into school operation. 


A third major problem seems to be re- 
sistance to change. A teacher said: 


I don't believe that it is enough to make the 
material available to individual teachers. Even 
granting that they can be enticed into reading 
these findings, it is a task of immense magni- 
tude tochange attitudes that have crystallized. 
It has been my experience that even after the 
tremendous effort that has been expended over 
the past five years in bringing findings of the 
various curriculum research groups in mathe- 
matics to the attention of teachers via almost 
every conceivable media, there still exists a 
very large group of our teachers who have not 
budged one iota in their thinking. 


Resistance to change has too often been 
interpreted as obstructionism on the 
part of teachers instead of being per- 
ceived in its sacial-psychological con- 
text. Members ofall organizations resist 
change.( Ordinarily there are understand- 
able reasons for it. To change may re- 
quire knowledge and skills which the 
member does not have. 


In my judgment the fourth and most sig- 
nificant problem is one of .concept con- 
fusion. Confusion exists with respect to 
the concept of what research is, the 
concept of the pracess involved in going 
from investigation to application, and 
the concept of what research can and can 
not do. I shall elaborate concerning 
each of these confusions. 


One respondent, a director of a large 
city school research bureau, noted: 


Your questionnaire, perhaps purposely, did 
not define "research." Often the studies carried 
on in school systems to answer questions to 
which the answers are vitally needed would not 
be classified as research by a university pro- 
fessor. Nevertheless, it is research within the 
scope of the dictionary definition. Also, many 
large school systems have several research of- 
fices and perhaps other offices doing research 
of some specialized kind, but not by a staff 
designated as research personnel. This is cer- 
tainly true in New York and Los Angeles, and 
elsewhere as well. The work of my office is 
largely limited to "educational" research, but 
there are other groups doing curriculum re- 


search, administrative research, budgetary re- 
search, housing research, and so forth. 

There is no ouestion about the sophis- 
tication of this respondent. He knows 
that there are different levels of re- 
search, and he is aware of the levels 
upon which personnel in his school sys- 
tem are working. On the other hand many 
of our respondents neither detected that 
we had not defined research nor did they 
attempt any definition for themselves. 
Their response, however, implied defi- 
nitions which reveal the confusion in 
this area. One teacher remarked: 


I am continually looking for newer and bet- 
ter methods for doing things in school, and be- 
lieve that this field has a long way to go.... 
Perhaps the trouble is that the pendulum of what 
is popular usually swings from one extreme to 
the other and throws out the old before evalu- 


ating the new, and utilizing the good points of 
the old. 


I fear this statement reveals one of 
our problems: .confusion of research with 
a popular movement. Over the years we 
have had doctrines in education. Some- 
times these dactrines had some basis in 
philosophy or in common sense but often 
they were simply popular movements. Pos- 
Sibly the platoon school can be viewed 
as one swing of the pendulum and the 
self-contained classroom as the opposite 
swing of the pendulum. Both tend to be 
dactrines. Both needed testing. Neither 
one received much testing but that lack 
did not prevent the adherents from pro- 
moting the prevailing doctrine. 

There are several levels of research, 
each of which has a place. Very simply I 
might suggest three: status research, 
evaluative research, and basic research. 
Most research now done by school study 
councils and school districts is status 
research--describing certain phenomena 
and noting their frequency. A few study 
councils and school districts seem to be 
involved in evaluative studies--estab- 
lishing criteria for programs and deter- 
mining the extent to which the criteria 
are being met. Most basic research, 
testing relationships, is being left to 
the universities, as it probably should 
be. But findings from basic studies have 
implications for school districts if 
seen in the appropriate .context. 


A second confusion had to do with the 
pracess involved from the conduct of re- 
search, particularly basic research, to 
the implementation of that research in 
the classroom. One of the bureau direc- 
tors seemed to sense this problem when 
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he said: 


Graduate schools and colleges of education 
need to do more than they are nowdoing to build 
up the importance of the intelligent consumption 
of current educational research. They also need 
to emphasize the obligation of researchers to 
spend more time on the "So what?" sections of 
their research reports. 


But for the most part our responses 
indicated that all research should be 
"practical"--immediately applicable to 
the instructional program. One study 
council director phrased it in this 
manner: 


Dissemination and implementation of research 
information is helped if such research is done 
as close as possible to the classroom situation 
and with a well-defined and clear purpose. If a 
research worker knows that his work will be 
proven next day in so many classrooms, by so 
many teachers and pupils, he will make his work 
worth the test. 


In a very real sense this demand for 
immediate applicability of research is 
another aspect of the.confusion surround- 
ing the meaning of research. More spe- 
cifically, such a demand ignores the 
pracess involved in moving from science 
to technology. Attempts to collapse this 
process into two steps--research and ap- 
plication--place impossible limitations 
upon the researcher and .create unattain- 
able expectations on the part of the con- 
sumer of research. 


The third confusion has to do with 
what research .can and can not do. Many 
of our respondents seemed to expect the 
research itself to tell them what to do. 
One teacher said: 

The summary of the research should be direct 
and give positive indications as to what this 
specific research has accomplished. Directions 
as to how these ideas can be implemented in a 
regular classroom and where necessary materials 
for implementation can be obtained are also im 
portant aids to getting research into the class- 
rooms. Actual demonstration with children is an 
excellent way to stimulate interest in a new 
teaching practice and getting teachers to try 
it in their own classrooms. 


There isan implicit assumption in most 
of our responses that research can tell 
us the desirable course of action to fol- 
low. Perhaps the emphasis of the school 
study councils on "best practices" has 
contributed to this illusion. It does 
seem high time to point out that re- 
search can help answer the "is" gques- 
tions; only value judgments can answer 
the "ought" questions. 


Some Directions for the Future 
To cope with the problems discussed 
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above, a number of actions on the part 
of school districts appear necessary. 
Furthermore, those of us who work in 
extra-district organizations might well 
see ourselves as helping school districts 
take the kinds of action I am about to 
Suggest: 


1. School districts should clarify, as 
a basis for action, their concepts about 
research. This clarification means, a- 
mong other things, a recognition of lev- 
els of research that involve such cate- 
gories as status studies, evaluative 
studies, and studies of basic relation- 
Ships. When such a differentiation is 
clearly understood most school districts 
probably will attempt to do only status 
Studies. At the same time they will know 
that more sophisticated studies are be- 
ing done elsewhere, and they will en- 
deavor to become informed about these 
broader efforts. 


School districts will also come to 
recognize what research can and can not 
do. They will see that a single study 
may be too puny from which to draw im- 
plications for action. Moreover, they 
will find that research at best deals 
with a few selected variables and that 
often these variables are a narrow band 
on the action spectrum. They will also 
remember that research may suggest re- 
lationships; itdoes not provide recipes. 


But ideally, this kind of knowledge 
should free the school district worker 
to be his best self. He can use the .con- 
cepts of research without being bound by 
the findings of research. Concepts of 
social class, for instance, may help him 
understand the demands made upon the 
schools by various sub-publics within 
his district. 


2. School districts should program for 
some part in the research-application. 
This process might be seen in terms of a 
flow chart beginning with research stud- 
ies, continuing with field testing and 
demonstrations, leading to the dissemi- 
nation of information and promotion, and 
culminating in application to practice. 
This flow from research to application 
is shown in Figure 1. 


Also shown in Figure 1 is a suggested 
division of function between school 
districts and agencies outside school 
districts. I am proposing that extra- 
district agencies will be responsible 
for all or nearly all of the basic stud- 
ies, a major part of the field testing, 
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Fig. 1.--A suggested flow chart from re- 
search to application and a suggested division 
of functions. 


a minor part of information and promo- 
tion, and little if any application to 
practice. Conversely, I am suggesting 
that intra-district agencies will initi- 
ate few, if any, of the basic studies, 
some of the field testing, most of the 
information and promotion, and all or 
nearly all of the application to practice. 


This is intended to be a general di- 
vision of function between intra- and 
extra-district agencies. Any one school 
district could decide to enlarge its 
function in areas 1, 2, or 3. The chart, 
however, mayserve to suggest those func- 
tions which school districts ordinarily 
do best and those which other agencies 
ordinarily do best. 


An analysis of this kind may also help 
a school district decide for what parts 
of this pracess it shou]d provide staff 
and budget. Clearly, every district 
Should program for application. Most 
districts should also program for infor- 
mation and promotion. And with respect 
to those functions it does not perform, 
the district must, through appropriate 
staffing and budgeting, ensure that the 
work of other agencies will be utilized. 
Thus, continuous and perceptive .communi- 
cation between school districts and out- 
side agencies is posited. 


Inevitably, the function of application 
must fall to the teachers and adminis- 
trators of each school within a school 
district. It is crucial, then, that ad- 
ministrators know what is meant by re- 
search, know what aspects of the re- 
search application pracess the district 
is attempting, have some knowledge of 
research being conducted by outside a- 
gencies, and have some capacity to com- 
municate this knowledge to others in the 
organization. As a number of the teachers 
in our sample put it, face-to-face com- 
munication with school administrators on 
substantive problems must take the place 
of a perfunctory stuffing of mail boxes 
with scraps of research information. 


3. School districts should make full 


use of research and research reports of 
extra-district agencies. More and more, 
I suspect, these agencies will be part 
of a national research effort. This de- 
velopment has been on the way for some 
time in the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association and in the 
research affiliate of the NEA, the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Assaciation. 
As one illustration, the NEA recently 
published a 92-page bulletin entitled 
Research on the Academically Talented 
Student. An eleven-page bibliography was 
required to merely list the studies that 
have been done on this very pertinent 
topic. 


With this single bulletin in hand no 
school district need start from scratch 
in an investigation of the academically 
talented student. Indeed, most school 
districts would bewell advised to become 
familiar with the work already Gone in a 
given area before attempting to set up 
studies of their own. Often enough is 
known already to permit school districts 
to devote time and money to informing 
teachers and encouraging application in- 
stead of doing more basic studies. 


Even more significant than the NEA and 
its affiliates is the Cooperative Re- 
search program of the U.S. Office of 
Education. If the Office can maintain 
its decentralized approach to research, 
it can mobilize the best research man- 
power in education and in the related 
disciplines in the study of educational 
problems. The completed studies are al- 
ready beginning to be impressive. 


This brings us back to the ouestion 
with which we began: Can school districts 
make use of educational research? Lack 
of communication, inadequate staff, and 
misunderstandings about research seem to 
stand in theway of research utilization. 
But if concepts about research can be 
clarified, if the flow from investiga- 
tion to application can be observed, if 
the communication between research agen- 
cies and school districts can be en- 
hanced, and if ways .can be found to help 
teachers face research implications with 
new knowledge and new skills, school 
districts can make use of research .con- 
cepts and findings. 


line study will be reported more fully in Roald F. 
Campbell, "The Role of School Study Councils and Lo- 
cal School Districts in the Dissemination and Imple- 
mentation of Educational Research," in a Phi Delta 
Kappa publication entitled Dissemination and Imple- 
mentation: Third Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on 
Educational Research to be published in March, 1962. 
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